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those ladies of the court, junior queens, who were indulging in
romantic intrigues with courtiers. It is amusing to reflect that even
as a monk, U Pon Nya himself was suspected of having had amorous
adventures, and he lost his life through his friendship with the
charming ladies of the governor's household. The first performance
of the play was received with an uproar of protest on the part of the
court-ladies, and they clamoured for the destruction of even* copy of
the play. But there was much that was new and interesting in it, and
the general opinion was that a new dramatist of rich promise had
arisen. Therefore the king, before whom the performance was made,
did not yield to the clamours of the ladies, but ordered that their
request to U Pon Nya asking him to write another play praising the
virtues in women, should be complied with. As a result, he wrote
Wayihandaya.

The great merit of the play is in its lyrical qualities (which I am
unable to reproduce in my translation). The vigour of the verse, its
rhythm, the harmonious and elaborate rhyme scheme, the richness of
the imagery, all join together to make this play the most lyrical in
Burmese drama. However, these very qualities were the butt of
criticism by contemporary critics who, used to the straightforward
and clear style of U Kyin U and his imitators, held that too rich a
language was a fault in a play, for there would be a danger of
conveying wrong or obscure meanings to the audience. As those
critics belonged to the 'people's' stage, they were of course thinking
of the less learned audience outside the court circles. There is no
doubt that in some scenes of Paduma the charge of difficulty
and obscurity of language is quite justified. For example, when the
crocodile and Paduma speak about women loving dogs and pigs,
U Pon Nya is speaking only metaphorically, but one realizes it is so
only on a second or third reading of the play. But the language in the
scene where Paduma and his princess are running away to safety, is
as clear as it is beautiful.1

3.   THE WATER-SELLER

The story of this play also is taken unchanged from a Jataka. A
prince returns to his city after a stay at a university in India. As he
rests for a few minutes outside the gates, a water-seller enters, and in
a soliloquy says that he is just entering the city to sell water and earn

1 A translation of this play is given in appendix v.